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Institute before being sent to the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, where 
they are to adorn the principal Y. M. C. 
A. huts. The panels are lettered with 
quotations from the Bible. Miss Key 
painted the jolly flower pieces as a 
voluntary war offering, and Irving Rahn 
and Charles Rose, of Milwaukee, did 
the lettering. The frames were con- 
tributed by three other Milwaukceans. 

This sort of decoration has special 
significance just now. It is paintmg by 
a "real" artist contributing "real" art for 
the beautification of a worthy place 
which has material comforts aplenty and 
needs a bit of joyous decoration to make 
it a completely happy environment. 

Besides the exhibitions listed above 
there were the usual fine summer exhi- 
bitions of loan collections. The generous 
lenders, this year, of paintings from, their 
private collections were Mrs. W. W. 
Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, Mr. C. Bai Lihme. Mr. 
Paul Schulze, Mr. William T. Fenton, 
Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson, whose water colors 
by Winslow Homer are still hung, since 
their return August 2 from their travels 
as part of a Homer-Sargent water color 
traveling exhibit. They were shown in 
the museums in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, and Rochester. 

In the Print Department there were 
special exhibitions of Rembrandt etchings 
from the Buckingham collection and 
Whistler etchings and lithographs lent 
for the summer by Mrs. Bryan Lathrop. 
All of these prints are still on view as 
this Bulletin goes to press. 



ABOUT PRINTS 

IT would be hard to find among con- 
temporary wood engravings a collec- 
tion of such uniformly fine quality 
as the fifty prints by Rudolph Ruzicka 
now hanging in the Print Room. Mr. 
Ruzicka, being a modest person, has 
never exploited himself, so undoubtedly 
many print enthusiasts of the middle 
west know very little about him. 

He is a Bohemian, born in 1883. He 
came to Chicago in 1894 ^nd soon was 
working in photoengraving shops so 
that he might study nights at the Art 
Institute. His early training was in 
cutting signatures for rubber stamps. 
At the age of twenty he went to New 
York, where he has continued to work, 
first in commercial art firms (with night 
school study, as before) and finally 
(since 1907) on his own designs in 
wood engraving. By 1912 he had 
"arrived" and had half a dozen prints 
in an exhibition at the Louvre in Paris. 
For many years he had prepared the way 
to his final emergence as an artist by 
filling all his spare hours with unceasing 
experiments in wood engraving. In 
1 91 5 the Grolier Club published a book 
on New York with illustrations by Mr. 
Ruzicka, and in the same year he illus- 
trated Mrs. Charles MacVeagh's 
"Fountains of Papal Rome." In 191 5 
also, thirty of his wood engravings were 
exhibited by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. He is now working on 
a series of woodcuts for a book on 
Newark, New Jersey, which the Car- 
teret Book Club is soon to publish. 
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Besides the engravings of Roman 
fountains and of New York subjects, 
there are shown in the present exhibition 
a number of charming book plates and 
holiday cards engraved in the chiaro- 
scuro method, with the high lights cut 
on the color plate, and five Boston sub- 
jects, done as Christmas and New Year's 
cards for the Merrymount Press. They 
are Boston to a degree — restrained and 
sedate and elegantly simple, and quite 
as charming as the very different New 
York views. 

In both matter and manner this work 
is eminently sane. It is far from being 
startling in any way, but it is character- 
ized by what is recognized as "style." 
The artist says what he has to say 
simply and directly with great felicity 
of expression. And his engraving is 
purely autographic. 

Accompanying the Ruzicka prints in 
the traveling exhibition, which will re- 
main at the Art Institute until Septem- 
ber 13, there are forty-four facsimiles of 
woodcuts and wood engravings dating 
from the early fifteenth century to the 
present time. They necessarily repre- 



sent a very limited selection of master- 
pieces, but they are valuable to the 
student nevertheless. K. W. McG. 
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THE SCHOOL 

ANY changes have occurred in 
the School of the Art Institute. 
Mr. Theodore J. Keane has re- 
signed his position as Dean in order to 
enter the service of the United States. 
Mr. Eggers, the Director of the Mu- 
seum, has taken over the management 
of the School, and a reorganization of 
the curriculum has been made. The 
chief characteristic of the new plan is 
the division of the present school into 
three sections, known respectively as the 
Lower, the Middle, and the Upper 
School. The Lower School, for which 
an entrance requirement of a high 
school training or its equivalent is made, 
gives a course in drawing and design, 
including color — this, or its equivalent, 
to be required of all untrained students 
who wish to carry on work in the 
Middle School. The Middle School is 
the division in which Design, Normal, 
Commercial Art, Illustration, Crafts, 



